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PROFESSOR PUTNAM'S WORK IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 

We quote the following from a circular sent to the friends of American 
Archaeology by Professor F.W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. We heartily concur 
in his estimate of the great importance of the investigations in the Ohio val- 
ley, and urge our readers to give them substantial aid and cooperation. — Ed. 

" For over seven years the explorations in the Ohio valley have been 
prosecuted by the aid of contributions received from friends from time to 
time. The glacial gravels have been searched in the Little Miami valley, 
and the implements lost by preglacial man have been found, as in the Dela- 
ware valley, buried in the gravels. Our explorations have brought to light 
considerable evidence to show that after the rivers cut their way through 
the glacial gravels and formed their present channels, leaving great allu- 
vial plains upon which the primeval forests had not yet encroached, a race 
of men with short, broad heads reached the valley from the southwest and 
established their towns, often surrounded by great earth embankments, upon 
these alluvial plains. Here they cultivated the land and raised crops of 
corn and vegetables, became skilled artisans in stone, copper, silver and 
gold, shell and terracotta, making ornaments and weapons and utensils of 
various kinds. Here were their places of worship, their fixed places for 
burning certain of their dead, whose ashes were buried in elaborately made 
graves, sometimes in cemeteries where the bodies of others of their dead, not 
burnt, were placed in similar graves; in some instances, they erected, over 
the remains of their distinguished dead, monuments of earth, often elabor- 
ately constructed. Here we have found upon altars of clay, where crema- 
tion had probably taken place, offerings of the most precious possessions of 
the people, ornaments by the thousands thrown upon the fire. Over the 
altars were strangely constructed mounds of earth, which must have taken 
an immense amount of labor. Upon the hills near by we have explored 
their places of refuge, or fortified towns. 

" In the same valleys we have found the village sites and burial places 
of another race ; the long, narrow-headed people from the north, who can 
be traced from the Pacific to the Atlantic, extending down both coasts and 
sending their branches towards the interior, meeting the short-headed south- 
ern stock here and there. In the great Ohio valley we have found places 
of contact and mixture of the two races, and have made out much of interest 
telling of conflict and of defeat, of the conquered and the conquerors. 

" We feel that we are upon the threshold of greater discoveries. We have 
found, after years of careful search, a great burial place of the mound-build- 
ing people of the Ohio valley, the exploration of which we are confident will 
yield important results, but the graves are deep in the gravel, under the layer 
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of alluvial deposits, and it is expensive and laborious work to carry on the 
explorations. We have also discovered extensive sites of former settlements, 
sites which should be examined foot by foot before the plough and the hog 
obliterate further surface indications. 

" From time to time, in the Annual Reports, brief statements of progress 
of the explorations have been made to show to contributors to the explora- 
tion fund what has been accomplished by their assistance. A full report 
is in progress which will be published with several hundred illustrations, 
but it is of the first scientific importance that the report should contain the 
results of the completed work in the Little Miami valley, and hence it will 
be delayed until the explorations there are finished, if it is possible to accom- 
plish that desirable end. 

" The Museum, in connection with its explorations, has been the means 
of exciting an interest in the preservation of important ancient monuments 
in the country ; and, thanks to the aid of the ladies and gentlemen of Boston, 
one of the most important of all, the great Serpent Mound, has been secured 
and now, in a beautiful park of seventy acres, is preserved for the benefit 
of future generations. This act of preservation has been far-reaching in its 
results, and has brought about a change throughout the country in regard 
to the ancient works, which will lead to many others being preserved. The 
legislature of Ohio, in acknowledgment of what has been done for the State, 
has passed a law exempting the land in the park from taxation, with severe 
penalties in case of vandalism. The law will also apply to any other ancient 
monuments in the State that may be similarly preserved. Thus the Museum 
has been the means of bringing about the first law enacted for the protec- 
tion of the ancient monuments of this country. 

" From this brief statement of what the Museum has been able to accom- 
plish by means of the aid which has heretofore been given for the work in 
Ohio, it is hoped that the importance and the worth of the investigations 
will be appreciated and will lead to further contributions in aid of continu- 
ing the work, now suspended for lack of funds at a time when every week's 
delay will make it more difficult to resume. 

" Five thousand dollars are needed for the expenses of this year and next. 
Will it not be contributed in part at once that the work may go on during 
the present season ? " 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer of the Museum, 
Francis C. Lowell, Esq., 50 State St., Boston, or by the Curator at Cam- 
bridge. 



